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FREDERIC THE GREAT. 

The first son of Frederick William I., 
King of Prussia, was born in Berlin, on the 
24th of January, 1712, His name was 
Frederic. He afterwards took his father’s 
place on the throne, and became renowned 
all over Europe and the world as being the 
greatest king and chieftain of his time. His 
father was fond of agriculture and military 
tactics; but the boy did not care the least 
for either the one or the other, His taste 
was towards science and art; and when 
very small, he was devotedly attached to his 
books and his flute. 

The King was very economical in his 
habits, and when he found that his boy was 
so much of a spendthrift, he had him arrest- 
ed several times for getting in debt. He 
also thought that every young prince ought 
to wear a soldier’s uniform. You can im- 
agine how angry he must sometimes have 
been to find Frederic dressed up in citizen’s 
clothes, made out of French cloth. One day 
he saw him playing a flute, and clothed ina 
beautiful embroidered morning-gown. He 
became so angry that he tore it off his son’s 
back and threw it into the fire. Books 
were scattered all around him, and these 
were forthwith sent back to the bookstore. 
Frederie’s hair was long and beautiful- 
ly curled and dressed; so what should the 
King do, but send for a barber and have it 
cut short off ! 

RUNNING AWAY FROM HOME, 

Of course this conduct made the distance 
very great between the father and son. The 
King was determined to correct his boy, 
and Frederic declared that he would do as 
he pleased. He made a plan to escape 
to England in company with two friends 
who said they would go with him; but the 
plan was discovered by a letter from some- 
body to the King. One of the friends did 
get away, however, and the other was be- 
headed in the presence of the rebellious 
young prince. In fact, the prince was him- 
self sentenced to be put to death, and his fa- 
ther was determined to have him executed ; 
when one of his generals said to him :—“If 
your majesty wishes blood you can have 
mine ; but you shall never have the prince’s 
so long as I can speak.” Some one else 
told the King that he had no right to have 
his son put to death, and he replied that he 
could do what he pleased with him, as he 
was king. Provost Reinbeck answered 
him, “that God was over him, and ifhe 
treated him badly he would have to give an 
account of his crime.” At these words the 
King was silent, and never afterwards said 
any thing about having Frederic beheaded. 

At length the young prince was cast into a 
dungeon where no ray of light was ever suffer- 
ed to penetrate; but the religious conver- 
sations which he had every day with preach- 
er Muller, made such a deep impression on 
his mind, that he resolved to do better 
in future, He wrote a letter to his fa- 
ther in which he confessed his faults, and 
promised that he would never be disobedient 
again. The King told him he would re- 
lease him on condition that he would take 
an oath to be obedient to him. Frederic 
agreed to do so, and in the presence of many 
generals and ambassadors he tock the 
oath of loyalty. Frederic kept his word 
faithfully ; so much so, indeed, that when 
the King afterwards wanted him to marry 
the Princess Elizabeth Christina, of Bruns- 
wick, he agreed to it without having been 
asked whether he wished to do it or not. 
So Frederic married the Princess. 

His father died on the last day of May, 
1740, and Frederic ascended the throne in 


to please everybody. ne of the first things 
that he did was to open his own granaries 
and sell the corn very cheap. It was a 
great accommodation to the poor people, for 





ANCIENT RUINS, 


judicious in his conduct that he really seemed|often such as he had ordered in the morn- ger to Berlin with the news. But behold, 


ing, according to his own taste. He 
loved literary society very much, and 
had around him at table some of the best 





provisions were so high that many people 
starved, and very few could afford to pay 
the price which was asked. 

FREDERIC ON THE BATTLE-FIBLD. 


After the death of the Emperor Charles 
VI. of Austria, nis daughter Maria Theresa 
was declared the Empress of all his domin-| 
ions. Among these was the Duchy of Si- 
lesia, which really belonged to Prussia and 
not to Austria. War was declared, and af- 
tera terrible battle the Prussians gain- 
ed the victory. Maria Theresa was a 
brave woman, and did not lose her courage. 
She appeared before the Hungarian Assem- 
bly with a sword at her side and @ crown 
on her head, and said in the Latin lan- 


ford. After dinner he played his flute a 
half-hour and then signed letters, drank a) 
cup of coffee, and went out to take a walk.| 
From four to six o’elock in the afternoon| 
he devoted himself to literary labors, such 
as reading and writing. From six to seven| 
he had a concert by distinguished musicians, | 
in which fhe generally took part. Then| 
came supper, which lasted until midnight.) 
This was his way of spending the day, and 
it was only something of a most extraordi- 
nary nature that ever interrupted it. 





In the beginning of the year 1756, 
Frederic heard that a great alliance of the 
principal powers of Europe was formed 
against him. The leading spirit of it was 





guage :—“To your arms and your bravery 
I commit myself and my child—you are the 
last anchor of my hope !’’ 


The youth, beauty, and misfortune of the 
Queen, made a deep impression on the As- 
sembly. The members rose up, drew their 
sabres from their sheaths, and said — We 
will die for our King, Maria Theresa !” 
Then she took her little boy up in her arms, 
and held him before the multitude. Their 
earnest answer to that was :—“ We will die 
for our King, Maria Theresa !” 

Soon there was great fighting again for 
Silesia. On the 4th of June, 1745, occur- 
red the great battle of Hohenfriedberg. 
Frederic gained the victory after five 
hours of hard struggling. Sixty-six cannon 
were taken, together with seventy flags, and 
seven thousand prisoners. Qn the 30th of 
September he was again attacked by dou- 
ble the number of Austrians; but he still 
proved victorious, and took all the batteries 
and many prisoners from the enemy. On 
the 15th of December he gained another 
splendid victory, and then Maria Theresa 
had to sign a treaty that Silesia belonged 
to Prussia. 

After peace was established, Frederic de- 
voted himself to the affairs of his govern- 
ment. Every hour had its own place. At 
four o’clock in the morning he rose, and 
then in a few minutes was dressed and sit- 
ting at his table examining the letters 
brought in by the morning mail. The most 
important of these he read himself, but the 
rest he handed over to his Ministers of State. 
Then he drank coffee, after which he walked 
an hour or two up and down his room, blow- 
ing his flute all the while. His next work 
was to write letters, and dictate to his as- 





the twenty-eighth year of hisage. He was so 


o’clock he went todinner. The dishes were 


sistants what they should write. At twelve! 


the Empress Maria Theresa, who was hop- 
ing to get back Silesia. France, Austria, 
Russia, Saxony, and Sweden, were all 
against Frederic. The first battle was a 
great victory for him. It lasted six hours, 
and the result was all he could ask. The 
next one was fought near Prague, in Bo- 
hemia, and though Frederic gained the day 
his victory was dearly bought, for sixteen 
thousand Prussians lay dead and wounded 
together on the field of carnage. A third 
fight proved to be a still greater victory 
for the army of Frederic. He lost only a 
hundred and sixty men, and took from the 
enemy seven thousand prisoners and sixty- 
three cannon, After another splendid vic- 
tory the enemy retired from before the Prus- 
sians, and the campaign was ended, 


Frederic had gained enough glory for 
one man; bunt having commenced his mil- 
itary career on a grand scale, he felt that 
he must keep it up. His fature campaigns, 
however, did not meet with that success 
which had crowned his previous undertak- 
ings. He had now to try his hand at the 
Russians. They were brave, well armed, 


with them resulted in a glorious triumph. 
It lasted from nine o’clock in the morni 


kill a Russian, you must not only shoot him 


slain Prussians. 





holars and writers that Europe could af.jhey suffered a terrible defeat. The result 


and in great numbers. The first battle) pieftain didn’t seem to notice that he was 


, orning| turned to him and said: “Sire, will you 
until ten at night; and so bravely did thel;.r. this battery alone?” 


Russians fight, that Frederic’s soldiers af-|he first perceived danger. He reined in his 
terwards said of them that “if you want to|horse, and rode slowly back to his army. 


down, but must knock him in the head.” | one of his attendants had his horse shot 
This victory was dearly bought, for of 


the thirty thousand dead bodies that lay| ss fast as he could, fearing that every mo- 
upon that bloody field, ten thousand were 


The campaign of 1759 was very unfortu- 


nate for Frederic. In the great battle ofHe came back and cut the saddle from 
‘the 12th of August, he thought thathe hadjhis dead horse, though the bullets were 
|gained the victory, and so-he sent a messen-| whistling around him and his king. 


the Austrians, who had not been in the fight 
at all, were now coming upin great num- 
bers. The Prussians were exhausted, and 


was, that Frederic had to give up much 
land that he had already gained. It went 
hard with him, but he had been defeated 
and was compelled to do it. 

In 1760 he was also unsuccessful, and in 
the next year he had enough to do to defend 
his own kingdom from the multitude of for- 
eign foes. In 1762 he gained such a 
brilliant victory over the Austrians that it 
put an end to the war, and on the 15th of 
February, 1763, peace was declared at Hu- 
\bertsburg. Thus closed the Seven Years’ 
War. Half of Europe had been combined 
gainst Frederic, but he came out without 
the loss of a single village. No wonder 
every one called him a great hero. 

FIGHTING DAYS OVER. 
When peace was dec)ared, a religious ser- 
vice was held ina certain place for the pur- 
pose of returning thanks to God. Imagine 
the astonishment of the congregation, when 
Frederic came in alone, and took his seat as 
an humble worshipper. He leaned his 
head on his hand, and tears of gratitude 
streamed from his é¢yes. 

His first care was to heal the wounds 
which his country had suffered by the war. 
The immense stores of corn which he had on 
hand, he gave away to the poor peasants. 
The horses which he had used in battle 
he divided among the villages that had lost 
most by the long campaigns. He took in 
the bad money he had issued, and gave out 
gold for it. In order to afford the mechan- 
ics employment, he built the great palace 
of Sans Souci, which is still one of the most 
splendid buildings in the world. 





mind. In the battle of Collin he led a com- 
the batteries of the enemy. The soldiers 
turned back when the balls came against 
them as thick as hailstones. The great 
almost deserted; so one of his Adjutants 


It was then that 


In the celebrated siege of Schweidnitz 


Frederic was celebrated for his presence of 


pany with drawnsword inhand, against oneof 


from under him. The young man went off 


ment would be his last. Frederic called 
out to him: “Where are you going? Come 
back and take the saddle from your horse.” 


Perhaps you have heard the story of the 
windmill at Sans Souci. It belonged toa 
poor miller, whose little piece of land Frea- 
eric was anxious to get, in order thai. he 
might enlarge his own grounds to the prop- 
er size. So he askéd the miller what he 
would take for his windmill. Theman re- 
fased to part with it; but Frederick offer- 
ed him three times its value. Still,’ he de- 
clined to sell it, At last Frederic said to 
him: “Don’t you know that I can take it 
against your will?” But the miller would 
not yield. Finally the King had a lawsuit 
about it, and the case was decided against 
him... Then he pulled. the little old mill 
down, and put up a large new one and gave 
it tothe miller, who you may be sure 
Was very grateful for the present. That 
mill now stands, and you can see it if you 
have a mind to ride out from Berlin to Sans 
Souci. It belongs to the descendants of the 
seme old miller. 
Frederic died on the 17th of Angust, 
1786, The news of his death was a heavy 
blow to his affectionate subjects. All over 
Europe it produced a great shock. People 
wept over the sad event, from the king on 
the throne to the peasant in his cottage. 
Ever since then the Prussians have been 
telling their children about his kindness to 
the poor and his bravery in battle. And 
after what we have seen of him I ‘am not at 
all surprised that every body cails him 
Frederic the Great.— The Methodist. 
dintip tests 

THE LOST TWIN. 
My parents, though poor, possessed jew- 
els for which they would not have taken all 
the treasures of Golconda’s mines. 
These were two beautiful boys, twins, 
and a homely little girl, with a loving and 
honest heart, like their own. 
My brothers were the delight of my life. 
Never was I so happy as when I could 
dress them up in clean gingham frocks and 
sun-bonnets, and take them out with me to 
walk under the hedges, and down the grove 
through which so many fine ladies and gen- 
tlemen strayed every pleasant day. 
Charlie and Lewis were the names of the - 
twins—they looked almost exactly alike, 
and were always dressed alike, simply, 
cheaply; but yet with an air of taste. 
When they were two and a half years 
old, mother said they might begin to go to 
school with me. She could not bear to have 
me out of school as much as I had been, and 
as she was very much engaged in her work, 
she could not herself attend all day to the 
twins, so what but the school plan would do 
for them ? 


A bargain was made with the school 
teacher, that Charlie and Lu were to “go 
out” twice every forenoon, and twice every 
afternoon. 

The plan worked very well for a while— 
only the boys made sad work with their 
clothes, playing out-doors alone; but one 
day when Charlie, with rather a dirty face, 
and with his soft curls all in a tangle, came 
into the school room, Lewis, who was usual- 
ly close at his brother’s heels, was not with 
him. 
“Where is Lewis ?” 1 whispered, as Char- 
lie slipped into the seat beside me. 

“He went with the man,” whispered the 
child, and I now saw that he looked a little 
scared and bewildered. - 

“Man! what man?’ I said aloud, for- 
getting in my terror where I was. 2 

“Alma !” said the teacher, sternly. 

“Please, sir!” cried I, jumping to my 
feet, “Charlie says Lewey has gone off with 








aman. Can’t I go and see after him ?” 
“Certainly !” said the teacher, and I dart- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





ed from the room, dragging Charlie after 


me. 

“Which way did he go ?” I asked, for not 

a sign of a man or boy was to be seen. 
way,” said Charlie, i 

wards the that led to the woods. 

“Go right back into the school-room and 

stay till I return,” I said, and the child 


went in, 

How can I describe what followed! I 
cannot describe it. The dear child could 
not be found. The turned out 
when they heard of his and seoured 
the country far and wide; but n0 trace of 
the beloved darling could be found. 


Twenty-one years had passed. Charlie 
and I were alone now, for our parents 
fallen into the sleep from which there is no 
waking. 

Alone. I say J was alone; but Charlie 
was not ; he was married, and had a baby, 
whose name was “Lewis,” and was making 
a very comfortable living for his little fam- 
ily—as for me, the house where I was born 
had fallen to me, and with that and the 
fruitful garden pe to it; asT had 
only myself to support, I considered myself 
well to do in life. 

Little Lewis needed some new shoes, and 
I volunteered to ad bien aq) the one 
in his carriage, and get them for him. When 
the tiny font wes Steel, I t me of 
a few articles for my work-box that I need- 
ed, and so entered a little thread and needle 
store that was at hand, 

It seemed to be newly fitted up, was ver 
narrow and long, and rather dimly lighted. 
Across the lower end, a few unpainted 
boards parted off a small nook, inside of 
which I saw a fair young woman holding an 
infant. A tall young man advanced from 
thence to wait on me. The moment I saw 
his face, I felt a strange interest for him 
stirring in my heart. His rich, auburn 
curls, his large, brilliant, yet almost pensive 
eyes, his delicate and beautiful face, and 
slender form, all spoke to me, as I could not 
remember to have had happened before in 
behalf of a total stranger. Then the dim, 
cramped place in which he was, and the old, 
unsightly garments that he wore, pained 
me; but why? Why should I be so touch- 
ed by the sight and surroundings of this 
young stranger? I couldnotdivine. But 
go out of that store I could not, without 
speaking to him in a way to show the friend- 
ly interest of my heart. So I asked him 
questions of his business, of his success, of 
his family, and I lifted up my little Lewis 
for him to see. 

“You remind me so much of my brother,” 
I said, “that I cannot treat you as a strang- 
er. We must really all become friends. 
This is my brother’s little boy.” 

“Why, what a fine little fellow !” said the 
young man, viewing with deep interest the 
child, “‘and it is quite wonderful how much 
he looks like my own boy, Charlie.” 

“Is that your baby’s name ?” I asked in 

rise. 

“Yes ; here, Lottie, come out here, please, 
and bring baby. He has got company.” 

Baby was able to sit alone—he was five 
months younger than my boy. Baby's mo- 
ther was a pretty little blushing, girlish-look- 
ing woman, sunny-eyed and pleasant-voiced. 
I was charmed at her appearance. How 
my heart did sink to think of all he had told 
me of the poverty and hardship of their lot, 
yet what affair was it of mine 

a‘They do look alike, Lewis, that is a 
fact,’’ said the little wife, 

“Lewis! Is that your name?” I asked, 
feeling strangely. 

“Yes, miss,” said the man, looking slight- 
ly astonished. 

“This child’s name is Lewis, and my 
brother’s name is Charles. He named his 
boy after his twin brother, who was stolen 
away from us when he was two years and 
a-half old.” 

The young man glanced at his wife, and 
turned very pale. 

Presently he said, faintly : 

“I was, I know not how, parted from all 
my friends when I was very small, All I 
could tell about myself was that my name 
was Lewis, and my brother’s name was 
Charlie, and that I had a sister Alma, You, 
lady, remind me of that dear sister, and that 
child has the face of my brother Charlie.” 

Reader, I cannot describe scenes, but if 
you will visit the thread and needle mer- 
chant, you will find that his struggles for 
shelter and daily bread, are no more s0 ar- 
duous as to threaten him with an early death, 
and that I have concluded not to live always 
alone in my native home, for my “brother 
that had so long been lost was at last found. 
—Ledger. f 
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ANCIENT RUINS. 

In former days, before the invention of 
gunpowder, and when swords and cross-bows, 
or bows and arrows were the chief weapons 
of warfare, every great man had his castle, 
Around these castles his tenants or depen- 
dents resided in small cottages or farms. 
These persons were liable te be called upon 
at any moment to defend the person or prop- 
erty of their chieftain or lord, and many and 


Since 
to brought into use, the erection of castles has 


had| demolished by Henry IL, who deprived 


nfticts they were compell- 
with surrounding enemies. 


and have been 


great were the 
ed to 


been generally abandoned. Their walls 
would offer no resistance to heavy artillery, 
and afford no protection, therefore, to their 
lordly owners. 

The castle of the Anglo Saxon was a tow- 
et-keep, either round or square, and ascend- 
ed by a flight of steps in front, There were 
eleven hundred castles built in England by 


the nobles by permission of King Stephen, 
A.D. 1135 and 1150. Most of these were 


the barons of such possessions, on his acces- 
sion to the throne in 1154. The ruins of 
these as well as of ancient monasteries, and 
other religious edifices, (see ut) may be 
found in various parts of the old country. 





THE FAMILY. 
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For the Companion. 
MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Though years have come and years have gone, 
In ever rapid flight, 
Not one, of all my childhood’s haunts, 
Has faded from my sight. 
In reveries sweet I live them o’er, 
Those hours of mirth and glee ; 
Though all my dreams can never bring 
Their treasures back to me. 


Again, beneath a summer sky, 
I seek the well-known stream ; 
Eager to reach the sandy bank, 
Where dancing waters gleam. 
The trees are standing as of old, 
And tendrils of the vine 
That round the maple’s trunk and bough 
In wildwood beauty twine. 


In some clear, sunny spot, the brook 
Its pebbled bed would show ; 

Or as I wandered down its side, 
Look dark, and deep below. 

There, child-like, I have bent to gaze, 
And wonder, if the sea 

That dashed against some far off shore, 
Could any deeper be. 


My ‘‘Parley’’ told of streams, that rolled 
Majestic to the sea ; 

Hymning with wild and echoing roar, 
The glad song of the free. 

My timid fancy trembling drew, 
A pictare that would seem 

Te make the deep, broad Amazon, 
Equal my native stream. 


One mountain wasa dreary height, 
A traveller’s name it bore, 
Who, pierced by vengeful Indian’s dart, 
Here sunk to rise no more. 
How oft at eve, I feared to see, 
Beneath the gloomy pine, 
The red man’s dark and fiery eye 
With baleful hatred shine. 


One towering mountain, calm and blue, 
Hid in the clouds, its head, 

Oh ! how I longed ‘o find the path, 
That to its summit led. 

Then thought to reach, with lifted hand, 
The deep blue arching sky, 

Just where at eve, the golden stars 
Shone tranquilly on high. 


But I must walk a sterner road, 
Beneath a shade more wild, 
*Ere I shall reach the heaven, that seemed 
So near me when a child. 
Oh! when I reach life’s hastening close, 
May I a heaven gain ; 
Nor mourn, as trusting childhood mourns, 
O’er hopes as wild:and vain. 
P. W. 
1 esata 
For the Companion. 
TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND. 
GrpRaLrTEr. 

Dean Companion ;—“I expect your story 
will astonish the natives,” said Mary to 
Charles. 

“I expect it would, if any of them were 
near enongh to hear it,” said he, as he un- 
folded his paper, and handed it to me. 

“The Robber’s Ride!” said I, and then 
went on to read, as follows: 

“Aram wase Moor. His father was Be- 
shak, a rich chief, who owned forty horses 
and a hundred slaves. He used to fight 
against all the tribes around him, when he 
wanted fo amuse himself, whether they had 
done anything to provoke him or not. He 
loved to fight and kill, as well as the cruel 
Nero did. 





fellow, and did not like these warlike do- 
ings. Sooneday he went to his father, 
and said, “My father, I will go now into 
the world, for myself. Give me the black 
Arabian, for my own, and € will be Aram, 
the proud hunter of the Moors.’ 

“And his father liked the spirit of the 
boy, and he said, ‘Aram, you are a true 
son of Beshak. Take the biack mare and 
speed thee over the desert.’ 

“Then Aram went into his mother’s tent. 
She was grinding spices to make for him a 
worthy dish. ‘For,’ said she, ‘Aram, my 
son, it may be many a day, before you will 
see the white tents of your father’s tribe 


“Then Aram brushed away the tears out 
of his eyes, and gathered from his father’s 
war weapons, some of the newest and sharp- 
est. 

And when he had eaten of the venison 
and spices, he went out to the door of his 
tent, and called toa slave to bring the black 
mare, Then, soon he came back, leading 
by the bridle, this, the pride of Beshak’s 
stable. Thrown over her, was a saddle 
cloth all worked in red and yellow, and the 
shining mane was braided and tied with 
bright colors. Then Aram sprang upon the 
horse’s back, and as she stood prancing in the 
sunshine, Beshak and his wife came out of 
their tent, and were proud of their son. 
And Aram waved his plumed hat, and rode 
away off over the plain, All the day did 
he ride, until off in the north he saw the 
high hills and rocks on the border of the 
sea. Then he turned his tired horse aside, 
to a green spot, where was water, and gave 
him drink and let him eat of the grass. Then 
he took out of his bag the cold venison, and 
coarse bread, that his mother had given him, 
and ate himself, for he was very hungry. 
He took his drinking horn from his side, 
and filled it at the spring and drank, and 
throwing himself down on the turf, he fell 
asleep. He did not wake till the stars were 
shining ; then he saw a tall figure, with a 
turbanred head standing by him. 

“Aram, son of Beshak,’ said the strange 
being, ‘I have come to warn thee. The tribes 
that thy father makes war on, without rea- 
son, are after thee. A hundred fleet horse- 
men, who have heard of thy strange flight, 
are already on the track !’ 

“Aram was quick on his feet. He called 
to his horse, and the faithful creature came 
and rubbed her head upon hisarm. Aram 
sprang into the saddle. 

“ ‘Stay, Aram, son of Beshak ! said the 
other. ‘Whither goest thou ?” 

«I fly before my foes !’ said Aram. 

« ‘But thou eanst not outride them ; they 
will soon be upon thee. Didst thou ever 
hear of St. Michael’s cave ?’ 

«“+Ves!’ said Aram, with a shudder. 

«Give me but a seat on thy saddle, and 
I will take thee there. Thou canst hide 
well in his deep darkness.’ 

« ‘Who art thou?’ said Aram. 

“‘Have you never heard of Selek, the 
brave robber of San Michael’s.’ 

“« *Yes, man, they tell the story in the 
tents of my father.’ 

« ‘Well, I am Selek! I will give thee one 
of my rides!’ and Selek laughed so hard, 
and hoarse, that Aram trembled from head 
so foot. In a moment more, Selek was on 
the saddle, spurring the brave mare onward 
towards the rocks of the sca. Swift as an 
antelope she flew over the sand, until at 
length she stopped suddenly, with her nos- 
trils swelled, and her head held wildly up. 
‘Ah! ye fear the dragon’s mouth, do ye?’ 
said Selek, springing off to the ground. 

Aram was sitting behind Selek, and had 
not seen what had frightened the mare. Now 
he could see, and his heart failed him. In 
front ofthem was a great opening in the 
rock, black and frightful. Selek seized the 
mare’s bridle, and led her within. Then, 
springing on again, he struck his spurs into 
her panting’sides, and she dashed off down- 
wards, over the slimy way, her hoofs rat- 
tling on the hard stones. By and by, lights 
gleamed up from below, and~as they drew 
nearer, Aram could see a group of robbers 
sitting around fire, smoking and laughing. 

«Ah! ha! cried they, Selek is giving 
some one a ride!’ and in a moment more, 
they were left behind, and Aram and his 
strange companion were riding on in the 





“But Aram, his son, was a good-hearted 


darkness. Now up over huge stones, now 


horse, upon the stones beneath. 


the rock, on the Gibralter side! 


mouth, saying, 


to bravely !’ 


be touched !’ ” 


it, Charles ?” 


a band of robbers, and then| «Vo. ; : 
pkg "paid the Shadinish, did thelbe daa he! het it wesmade te 
frightened mare dash madly on! Aram} | 
grew more and more alarmed. His head | With the handkerchief, and then aécom; 
j to swim ; be felt he was letting go| et the minister to the door of the 8 y 
his hold, and with the loud piercing cry of, 
Selek!’ ‘Selek!’he fell heavily from his | walking 


“How long he laid there, he never knew, him on the shoulder, an 


but when he next opened his eyes, he was 
lying in the guard-house, up on the top of 


“Take some more, lad. You're coming | ber 


his story, and the soldiers said ‘he was a|society ; and om seeing you 


“And when Aram could speak, he told|ing man. I have attained a geod position in 
y 
brave lad, and not @ hair of his head should | Street, 1 felt bound to come to you, and tell 


“Why, yes,” said he, “the truth is, I 


The little boy dried his hands and. face 


ool. 
Twenty years after, the minister was 
’ a street in one of the large cities 
in America, when a tall tleman 
looking into hi 
face, said, ‘You don’t remember = ” ~ 
“No,” said the minister, “I don’t,” 

“Do you remember twenty years ago, Sind- 


Three or|ing a little boy playing at marbles round a 
four English soldiers were standing round my ¥ Do you remember that boy’s being 
him, and one who held a canteen in his hand, eee cal aban all ae | 
poured some of its contents into Aram’s|,1:-. ¢ ) ooem LL _S 


rty to go to school, and your 


taking him to school ?” 
“Oh !” said the minister, “I do remem- 


“Sir,” said the gentleman, “I was that 
y- I rose in business, and @ a lead- 


in the 


you that it is to your kindness and wisdom, 
and Christian discretion—to your havi 


Here the story seemed to end. I looked | dealt with me lovingly, gently and kindly 
up, saying, “But this isn’t the end of it, is|at the same time you dealt with me 


sively, that I owe, under God, all that I have 
attained, and all that I am at the present 
day.—J. C. Ryle. 





didn’t know what else to do with the fel- 
low. I had some idea of having him shot 
as a spy, but that seemed rather too bad, 





and mother.” 


without one !” 


again. Adieu, Repr, 


WHAT KINDNESS DID. 
Many years a 


room. 


caught in the act 
ter deal with the boy? for that is what 
want you to observe. 


serve to be punished for thus brea 


found all your marbles ?” 
“No,” said the boy, “I have not.” 
“Then, I will hel 


les on Sunday.” 


“I am 
“Where do you live?” 

was the reply. 

claimed the boy, as if he did not sup 

pel could be the same person. 

Teeny teeta are dirty ; I cannot go.” 
“Here is a pump—why not wash ?” 


at the same time.” 


quite clean. 


and so I thought I would leave him where 
he was, as he was in pretty good quarters.” 

“I should have thought,” said Mary, 
“you would have rowed him across the 
Straits, and got.him back to his old father 


“Well, you see, he’d lost his horse, and “ 
| agen . 0 getting him across the desert really believe he works because he loves it,” 


a certain minister in the 
United States of America, was going one 
Sunday He we al Wiedegh i dabnibae at the bellows, or play second hammer to your 
back streets, and as he turned a corner, he 
saw assembled around a pump, a party of 
little boys who were playing at marbles. 
On seeing him approaching, they began to 
pick up their marbles, and run away as fast 
as they could. One little fellow not having 
seen him as soon as the rest, could not ac- 
complish this so soon; and before he had 
succeeded in gathering up his marbles, the 
minister had closed upon him, and placed “r 
his hand upon his shoulder. There they Dediien it is all agreeable to your parents ! 
were, face to face, the minister of God and|~ 9, like their end of the yoke, do they 
the poor little ra boy who had been 

- prt at marbles on 
Sunday morning. And how did the minis- 


whereupon he knelt down and helped to look - ; 
for the marbles, and as he did so he remark- -_ enough to be active again once more, 
ed, “I liked to play at marbles when a lit- 
tle boy very much, and I think I could beat . pie, ag . 
you but,” added he, “I never played mar- sary te enable him to maintain his family ?” 


The little boy’s attention was arrested. 
He liked his friend’s face, and began to won- 
der who he was. Then the minister said, 
going to a place where I “think you 
would like to be—will you come with me?” 

“Why, I live at such and such a place,” 

“Why, that is the minister’s house !” ex- 


that a kind man and the minister of the Gos- 


“I am so little that I can’t wash and pump | ever touched hammer or spade. 


SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


ae? Ae ST 
IDLE CHILDREN. 


“Where's your father, Margaret ?” 

“I suppose he’s in the shop, sir.” 
“Always nh ing away, and 
winter, from morning till night.” 

“Yes, sir, father is very industrious: I 





“And where’s re mother, Margaret ?” 
“She is in the kitchen, sir; mothes does 


Mr. Foster said the story was very well | 80 like to cook, and wash and sweep.” 
told, and that Charles had only followed , 
the shrewd plan of » good minister he have a chance at the griddle or the broom, 
knew, who always closed his vestry meet- 


ings in the most interesting part of the ser-|lor, which, but for us, would have no ten- 
vices, 80 that peopie would want to come | ant.” 


“That you and your sister Harriet rarely 


it is likely.” 
“QO, never, sir; we take care of the par- 


“You and your sister are, then, my dear, 
your parents’ lilies of the parlor, who neith- 
er sew nor spin; but continue to be array- 
ed as beautifully as Solomon, by the sewing 
and spinning of others.” 

“Sir ?” 

“And your brother Henry, does he blow 


father?” 

“OQ, dear, no, sir, he never works; he 
rides or promenades, and visits the ladies. 
And we receive the gentlemen, and take a 
drive or walk.” 

“And what do you do the rest of the time, 
for I suppose there is a little left.” 

“We are getting ready, sir.” 

“This really seems a very nice and pleas- 
ant arrangement, to three of you, at least. 


not 7” 
“What, sir ?” 
“Your father and mother like the arrange- 


I ment which you speak of—they are content 


: ; | to take their dividends of life in work. They 
tothe boy, «What are youdoisg here? You PTC! £0 labor themselves, and don't seem 
pon breaking the Sabbath; don’t you de. | mind if other people are always idle or 
ing the 
command of God?” But he did nothing of 7 
of the kind. He simply said, “Have you proud they are of being busy. They would 


not !” 
“O, dear, no. You can’t imagine how 


really 


not be “neg nothing if they could, 
ather was unwell a week some 


believe. 


you to find them ;” time ago, and idleness seemed to weigh up- 


on him as much as his disease. He was 
assure you.” 
“Perhaps his unremitting labor is neces- 


“Why, perhaps it may be. I’m sure I 
don’t know.” 

“In that case it is possible that when his 
income is stopped by illness, he may not be 
entirely easy in his mind; his prospects 
may not be clear and pleasant.” 

_ “I don’t know how that matter may be, 
sir.” 

“But of course, if anything should happen 
to prevent your father from providing, there 
is your brother, and he might—” 

“Ha, ha! What, brother Henry? He 
can’t split a stick to kindle the fire with, and 
does not know how to keep it going after it 


“Why, I am the minister myself, and if| is made, unless it is to let it go out. Broth- 
you will come with me, I think I can do|er would rather have both hands hoped 


off, than see them spoiled with work. He 
would die, before he would let Christopher 
Cherrywit or Tom Tweezer know that he 
And as for 
his sister and me, you don’t imagine, I 


“If you'll wash, I'll pump.” He at once | hope—” 
set to work, and oa and ao and| “Not at all; there’s no need of your do- 
pumped ; and as he pumped, little boy | ing any thing, I see.” 
washed his hands and his face til] they were 


“That is it, sir. The old folks would not 
be easy without labor; they havé never 


“My hands are wringing wet, and I don’t| known what it is to rest and be amused; 


know to dry them,” 
The minister pulled out of his pocket 


the boy. 





splashing through pools of water, then com- 


“But it is clean.” 


and we are ignorant of any thing else. So 
a|we are both suited. Work pos to be 


clean pocket handkerchief, and offered it to | their only Pings and it is lucky for us 
‘on 


’t you think 80 yourself, 





that it is so. 
sir ri 
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e did not hear the reply, and this heart- 
tea dialo , of atretes had accidentally 
overh so much, was cut short suddenly 
at this point. But we got the main idea of 
a certain class of worthless youth, who make 
wide surface way; which is that people are 
like land under the old theory of farming. 
Tt must be smartly worked one year, and 
lie fallow the next at least. The notion of 
many young folks now appears from this 
conversation to be, that one generation, 
namely, the one now upon the si and 

assing’ off, must do all their own work, and 
that of the rising one in the bargain. The 
latter represents the fallow year. 
Young people should bear the heat and 
burden of the day, that the father may re- 
in the shade, and the matron sit by the 
Peirchetone to receive the guests. But this 
state of things is now quite reversed. The 
old man works all day to bring home some- 
thing to his family, while his boy toils all 
night to spend it. The mother moves about 
the house intent upon domestic cares ; while 
the vigorous daughter, almost invisible in 
silk and lace, occupies her seat in the par- 
lor. The first thing that this yoang lady 

t to do is “to rise up and call her mo- 
ther blessed,” and to do what she can to 
make her so. 





LITTLE PAT. 


Pat is one of the “characters” of the rag- 
ged school, and a general favorite. He 
comes striding in, tosses aside his cap, and 
with his bared feet, disheveled hair, and 
tattered garments, stands a perfect picture 
of the child of the street. Pat's own brief 
description of the employment of his parents, 
gives us some little insight into the child’s 
sad history. He says, “My father digs in 
the drain, and my mother drinks.” We 
have no doubt the father often neglected his 
work to assist his wife, and we can imagine, 
between them, what kind of a home they 
furnished for their child. We see that the 
boy has passed through no gently caressed 
nt onelty eacsbel tania, and his ear- 
liest childhood has been a season of hard- 
ship. No wonder that his little feet as soon 
as they could totter across the threshold, es- 
caped from the dingy room into the bright 
sunshine, and loved to linger in the streets. 
At an age when children of gentler parent- 
age are led carefully by a guiding hand, 
poor little Pat was jostling along in the 
crowd ; and when night drew near, and more 
blest children were softly sung to sleep by a 
mother’s sweet voice, our little boy often 
wandered in the dark, chill gloom. Why 
should he wish to go to the place he called 
home? No mother’s caress awaited his re- 
turn; no father’s kind voice would greet 
the coming feet of his little son. The neg- 
lected child was left in the city of thorough- 
fares, to find his amusement and to receive 
his education. 

With a shout and a bound Pat threw his 
little body, and his soul too, into every 
street excitement. His voice was the first 
to echo the alarm of fire down the street ; 
he rolled back his sleeves, and clenched his 
fists, for anybody ens he buttoned up his 

jacket, and marched soegeeeen! 
whenever the soldiers appeared ; flung u 
his old cap, and joined in the patriotic hur- 
rah; and his eyes sparkled as he danced on 
the celler-doors, to the reel of the street or- 
gan. Naturally, the boy had many noble 
qualities; and with all his ragamuffin 
ranks, one might perceive that there were 
fia away in his childish breast, seeds which, 
if properly matured, would bring forth an 
abundant harvest of noble fruits. But now, 
how the weeds were springing up ; how fast 
the adversary was sowing the tares, leaving 
no room for good seed to grow! 

The street is a bad school, full of wicked 
teachers, and our poor little Pat was an apt 
scholar. He was making fearfully rapid 

when a kind hand was put out, and 
fe was led lovingly to a better school. 

The school was something quite new to 
the boy, and, at first, he did not understand 
what it all meant, and hardly fancied its ex- 
ercises. But soon he began to love the kind 
voices that spoke to him there, and to un- 
derstand the teacher’s gentle words about 
God and heaven. The listening face and 
quiet manner proved that a good influence 
was at work; and now little Pat is classed 
amongst the good scholars, and is a special 
favorite. More than one person has pre- 
dicted a noble manhood for the boy, if God 
shall spare his life, notwithstanding the ad- 
verse circumstances of his childhood. 

Some time ago Pat’s seat was vacant at 
the school for several Sundays, and the vig- 
ilant Superintendent, missing his little prote- 
ge, went to look for him; but finding that 
his parents had moved from their former 
residence, he did not know where further to 
seek them. 

But one day, as he was walking along the 
street, he heard his name called, and Pa'’s 
hand was gladly thrust into his. 

“Why, my boy, where have you been? I 
have been looking for you,” the teacher ex- 
claimed. 

“[’ve moved sir;” Pat answered, and men- 
tioned the name of the street in which he 
was living. 


in the world in their showy out- | Upon 


p| my in the field in his 


“But why don’t you come to Sunday- 
school? Youare nearer now than you were 
before.” 

“I can’t come, sir, because I live up 
stairs,” he said, with a comical expression 


his face. 

“What difference does that make, Pat— 
living wp stairs ?” 

“You know, sir, I used to live down stairs 
before, and when mother locked me up, to 
keep me from going to Sunday-school, I 
po to jump out of the window; but now, 
if I jump out, I'll hurt myself.” 

So it seemed that Pat was a prisoner on 
Sundays, and his absence was accounted tor. 


mother, it would only bring fresh difficulties 
upon the child’s head. ; 

But his busy little brain soon thought of 
a plan to gain his object, and the next Sun- 
day he made his appearance, having run off 
early in the morning. He remained in the 
streets all day without his dinner, so as to 
be able to attend school in the afternoon ! 

Poor little Pat! We cannot help look- 
ing at him with interest, wondering if the 
character exhibited in his bright face, and 
the intellect which has placed its mark up- 
on his open brow, will expand, and burst 
through the miserable surroundings of his 
childhood, and develop into a utifal 
Christian life here, eternal life hereaf- 
ter. 





THE THREE LOVING SISTERS. 


The wise Emperor Theodosius, had three 
daughters. Wishing to discover which of 
them loved him best he said to the first : 

“How much do you love me ?” 

“More than myself,” was the reply. 

Pleased with her affection, he gave her 
in meow to a mighty We | en he 
came to the second, and asked how much 
she loved him? 

—oe much as I do myself,” she answer- 

The “mperor married her to a duke. 
Afterwards, he inquired of his third daugh- 
ter 


“And how much do you love me?” 

“As much as you deserve and no more,” 
was her somewhat pert response, 

Her father thought that an Karl was good 
enough for her. Some time after this the 
Emperor was beaten in battle by the kin 
of t, and driven from the land he 
long ruled so wisely. 
he his distress he naturally thought of 
his affectionate first-born; and writing an 
epistle to her with his own hand, entreated 
her, in most pathetic words, to succor him. 
Her husband was willing to assist his father- 
in-law to the utmost of his power; but the 
unnatural daughter declared that five knights 
only should be sént him, to remain with him 
till he should regain his crown. Theodosius 
was heavy of heart when he saw but five 
horsemen riding towards him, instead of the 
countless spears he hoped soon to see brist- 
ling on the horizon, but he concealed his 
emotion and wrote off for aid to his second 
daughter. She was willing to find him food 
and clothing fitting for his rank during the 
continuance of his misfortune; but would 
not. suffer her “doughty duke” to lead an ar- 
alf, The Empe- 
ror, almost in despair, applied last of all, to 
his third daughter ; and she, shedding full 
floods of tears when she heard of her father’s 
meiancholy circumstances, prevailed upon 
her lord to raise a valiant host, by means of 
which Theodosius was quickly enabled to 
resume the imperial purple. Grieved that 
he had given credit for so little affection, 
when, as he had found, it was the ruling pas- 
sion of her heart, he willed his sceptre to his 
loving child.— Eclectic Magazine. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





CHARLES AND THE KITTEN. 


There was once a little kitten, who loved 
to play better than to do anything else. I 
wonder if my little reader knows anybody 
like her. She thought every thing that mov- 
ed was a plaything for her; if the wind 
whirled a leaf along the path, she scampered 
after it, as ifshe thought it meant to say, 
“Catch me if you can ;” and grandma’s ball 
of knitting yarn never fell on to the floor 
but Kitty ran after it, not to pick it up 
again—O no !—but to roll it about until the 
yarn was in a fine tangle, giving poor grand- 
ma a great deal of trouble. Bometimes I 
think Kitty meant to waltz, she whirled 
round and ruund the room so fast, certainly 
far more gracefully than many a young lady 
who has a fine band of music to waltz by. 

All this was very fine fun, no doubt ; put 
kittens were made for something else besides 
play, and old puss thought it was high time 
that her child was taught something useful, 
though she loved to see her happy as well 
as any other kind mother. So one day she 

eines emir 
was trying to hi m her 
4 said : : 





“My child, do you know that you are now 
two months old, and yet you have never 
caughts single mouse ? Our mistress is very 


It was no use to plead with his obstinate | back 


kind, and gives us plenty of nice milk, so we 
should try to be useful toher. heard her 
complain this ing that a mouse had been 
her cake, I think I have found 
its hole; now I want you to sit here very 
quietly behind the door where the mouse can't 
see you, and watch until you see him come 
out of his hole; then spring as you have 
seen me do, and catch him with your claws.” 
Kitty promised to do her best, and after 
her mother left her she sat very still for a 
little while, but no mouse came, and she be- 
gan to think it very dull work. 
“O dear !” said she, “I am very tired ; I 
think I will just take a little ran and come 


i in.” 

She had just reached the kitchen door 
when the wind whirled a piece of paper past 
her ; away she ran after it, over toward the 
duck-peal but she reached the edge of the 
pond before she caught it. 

Master Charles was there working for his 
father, but he loved play best, too; so as 
soon as he saw her, he cried : 

“Now for some tun!” and catching hold 
of her, put her in a tin pan, which was there 
to hold food for the ducks, and before she 
could even “mew !” she was suiling off into 
the middle of the pond. 

Poor little Kitty, she didn’t enjoy her sail 
at all. She was very much frightened, and 
wished herself behind the door watching for 
the mouse, She tried to get out, but the 
more she moved the faster she sailed; be- 
sides, she was afraid of wetting her velvet 
paws. Meanwhile Oharles stood laughing 
at her. 

Pretty soon old puss came to look for her 
child, for as she was not watching for the 
mouse, she expected to find her at play some- 
where, She was as much distressed as Kit- 
ty, and mewed so piteously that Charles felt 
sorry for her, for he did not wish to becruel ; 
so he reached out the pitchfork which he 
had in his hand, and brought the basin safe- 
ly to shore. . 

“Ah!” said Kitty, as she jumped out and 
shook a few drops of water from her back, 
“J’ll never run away again when you tell 
me to watch for a mouse.” 

“T wish,” said Charles, as he returned to 
his work, “that I had not stopped to play 
with the kitten, for now I cannot finish my 
work before dinner. ‘Work first and then 
play,’ is father’s rule, and I think it isa 


very good one.” 





“O, LET ME RING THE BELL.” 


A missionary far away, 
Beyond the Southern sea, 
Was sitting in his home one day 
With Bible on hisknee, , 


When, suddenly, he heard a rap 
Upon the chamber door, 

And opening, there stood a boy 
Of some ten years or more. 


He was a bright and happy child, 
With cheeks of ruddy hue, 

And eyes that ’neath their lashes smiled, 
And glittered like the dew. 


He held his little form erect, 
In boyish sturdiness ; 

But on his lips you could detect 
Traces of gentleness. 


‘Dear sir,”’ he said, in native tongue, 
**I do so want to know, 

If something for the house of God, 
You’d kindly let me do.”’ 


«*What can you do, my little boy ?”’ 
The missionary said ; 

And as he spoke be laid bis hand 
Upon the youthful head. 


Then bashfully, as if afraid 
His secret wish to tell, 

The boy in eager accents said, 
“O, let me ring the bell !’’ 


“«(Q, please to let me ring the bell, 
For our dear house of preyer ; 
I’m sure I'll ring it loud and well, 

And I'll be always there!” 


The missionary kindly looked 
Upon that upturned face, 

Where hope, and fear, and wistfulness 
United, left their trace. 


And gladly did he t the boon ; 
Thee had pleaded well,— 

And to the child he eaid, 
‘Yes, you shall ring the bell !”” 


Oh, what a proud and happy heart 
Tio carried to hie howe; 

And how impatiently he longed 
For Sabbath day to come! 


He rang the bell : he went to school, 
The Bible learned to read, 

And in his youthful heart they sowed 
The Gospel’s precious seed. 

And now to other heathen lands, 
He’s gone of Christ to tell ; 

And yet his first young mission was 
To ring the Sabbath bell. 





LITTLE TIGER LILY. 
Alive Arnot had 





Alice was a : e girl, bat Laura 





to nd a few’ 
monthsin the poeueny are her Pron Laura, ! 


a very little childshe was so fair that her 
mother and brothers had given her the pet 
name of Lily; but as she got older, she was 
8s spoilt cross, and so often in a passion, 
that her brothers her the Tiger Lily. 
brought out his pretty pony, Lightfoot, wich 
t out pony, Li ,W 
his father had pegs Sa him, and offered to 
give the little girlsa ride. Laura, forget- 
ting the politeness due to her guest. rushed 
forward, exclaiming imperiously, ‘Take me 
first.” Alice was stepping back, but her 
cousin John caught her and placed her on 
the pony, saying, “Fie Laura, how rude you 
are !” 


Laura was very , but she showed it 
only by a scowl, hoping that at least she 


might have a ride next, but just then her |™ 


father came out and took Alice off the pony, 
saying that it was not sufficiently broken to 
be safe for the little girls. When Laura 
found that she was not to ride at all, who 
can describe her disappointment, her rage, 
her fury. She st d and d, till 
her mother came and led her up to a small 
attic room, where she locked her in, and left 
her to think seriously of her naughtiness at 
leisure. An excursion had bees planned for 
that afternoon, and poor Tiger Lily heard 
the carriage roll away with her mother and 
cousin, and knew that the long, delightful 
drive was lost to her. How grieved she felt 
that she had given way to passion; and 
when her mother returned she found her 
truly sorry for her fault, and anxious to be 
good and gentle like Alice. 

The next day, when her aunt was speak- 
ing to her of her fault, Laura asked her,— 

‘How can Alice be so good? She never 
gets cross or angry, and she always does as 
she is bid.” 

“Alice prays to our Father in heaven ev- 
ery morning before she goes down, and ev- 
ery night before she goes to bed,” replied 
Mrs. Murray. ‘She asks him to take care 
of her,and keep her from doing anything that 
is wrong ; to keep her irom naughty words 
and evil thoughts. Do you pray, too, my 
child 7” 

“I say prayers sometimes, but I forget it 
very often ; and, aunt, it doesn’t seem as if 
it did me any good.” : 

“Ah, my dear! it doesn’t do any of us 
any good unless we really have an earnest 
wish for the things we pray for. You some- 
times repeat the Lord’s Prayer,do you not ?” 

“Yes aunt.” 

“Well, when you come to the petition, 
‘Lead us not into temptation,’ do you think 
of your own besetting sins, and wish truly 
that God would keep you from temptation 
to them ?” 

“No, aunt, I never thought of it at all ; 
and it doesn’t seem to me as if God heard 
me, or would take any notice of me.” 

‘aura, the Saviour loves you. He feels 
more tenderly towards you than even your 
mother does.” 

“QO aunt!” cried Laura, ae: 

“It is true, my child, he loves and pities 
you. Every word, every act, every thought 
of yours, he knows. He is ready and will- 
ing to bless you, if you will but ask him. 
Can you not say, ‘O Lord Jesus Christ, my 
Saviour, I pray thee to take away my naugh- 
ty temper, and make me meek and gentle 7” 

These were new thoughts to Laura. Very 
earnestly did she resolve that she would 
learn to be a better girl; though not cured 
of her faults all at once, she strove earnest- 
ly against them, and before her cousin Alice 
and her aunt left her, they saw such a 
change in Laura’s temper as at one time 
they had scarcely ventured to hope for. 











BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


All the varieties of New Goods of the Season now being 
manufactured and on hand, and for sale cheap, at OAK 
HALL. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS & 
OAK HALL, 
32 & 34 North Street. 
38—-Ow 


co., 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


THE CONGREGATION ALIST is especially designed to be 
Religious Newspaper for the Family. Great care is 


itself with that con- 


and holds 
= pode walt he 9 ow pach weg nla 
may have ‘provided some r thing 
be made t. 
or measures, as such, yet itnev- 
er holds its peace from advocating what it esteems to be 5 
or from rebuking what it feels to be evil, lest the cry of “poll- 
tics” should be raised i 
it aims to promote give © to a healthy and 
Cacietien noutiaass wnan’ very, Po 
ry, Infidelity, and all q of general morality ; seek- 
Bin uo far an plunible’ to beved, te 00 Ackng, a merely’ percon- 
a 


GALEN JAMES & OO., Pustisnens, 
15 Cornutt, Boson. 


THE BOSTON RECORDER, 
The Oldest Religious Newspaper in the World. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
NEW ENGLAND UONGREGATIONALISM AND OF 
THE FAITH OF THE PURITANS, 
BUT NOT SECTARIAN IN ITS SPIRIT, NOT BIGOTED IN 
178 ATTACHMENT TO FORMS. 
The Recorder is designed more especial:y for New England 
clergymen and families, but .t \s adapted to interest all who 


love the doctrines and practices of the fathers of New Eng 
land, wherever they may be found in our broad country. I 


intended to be, more strictly perhaps than any other paper 
in the land, a religiousjournal. While it aims togive literary, 
political and other secular t tent di 





in such a paper, it takes no side in party politics, but endeay- 
ors to look at all political questions in the light of Scriptural 
truth and human obligation as decided by the law of 


which it is presented, shall be such as to benefit, morally and 
religiously, all who read it from week to week. 
The catholic spirit of the Recorder is a feature in it to which 


the would ask al attenth While it is Con- 
in its 








The Recorder is also in warm sympathy with the great re 
ligious movements of the day. Itis the friend of 
our great Benevolent Societies and will ever aim to preserve 
them from unjust and and 
help them on in their heaven-appointed work. It will seek 
to uphold good men in their efforts to do good, while it will be 
faithful to point out their errors. 
The Recorder gives particular attention to the notice ofnew 
and aims to keep its readers informed of ai) im- 
portant literary matters. 

In the department devoted to the mothers and children in 
the family, and to those who cultivate the soll, the Recorder 
does not intend to be surpassed by any paper of itskind. The 
fourth page is made up with great care, and many facile and 
able pens are employed upon it. 

The terms ofthe Recorder, sent by mail, are $2.00 a year, 
strictly in advance, or $2,50 at the end of the year. Any per- 


sou sending four names with eight dollars, shall receive a 
Glth copy gratis. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMI- 
LY, either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on Teceip 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS ; ot, Spirit 
} ; OF, ual Truths Familiar! 
Exhibitedin thelr Relations to Christ. By Samuel = 
. 16 mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
An excellent and popular book. 
EVENINGS WiTH THE DOCTRINES. Sy Nehemiah 
A D.D. 12 mo. cloth, $1.25. 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development 
ofthe Christian Character. By Wm. k. Williams, D.D. 
1zmo, cloth, 85 cts. 
THE BErrek ip ee ; , Believer’s Joarney and Fu- 


ture Home. . C. D.D._ 12mo, cloth, 85cts. 

KITTO'S POPULAR OYCLUPEDIA OF Biblical. Lit: 

ot B: ane Eitto, D.D. With 500 ilnetration. 

MALCOM’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

MOTHERS OF THE Widt AND GOOD ~~ coe 

GOOD. B: 
D.D. lomo, cloth, 75 cents. ema 

MY MOTHER ; or, Kecollections of Maternal Influence. By 
New eqene eae. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Kev. John A. James. 
18m, cloth, 40 cts. 

CHMISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late mission 

to Burmah. Withan eae Essay,by Wm. R. 

A WREATH AROUND THECROSS ; or, Scripture Truths 
Ilustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 

A LAMP TO THE PATH ; or, the Bible 
Home, and the Market-place. By W 

SHED-LiME AND HARVEST ; or, Sow Welland Rea 

; or, Sow Wel 
‘A Book for the Young, lémo, cloth, 63 cts. e Nae. 

THE GULDING STAK; or, the Bible God's Message. By 

yson kins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG P&OPLE ; or, Book o1 
Home Kntertainment and Instructivn. 
combe. ith numerous Lilustrations. i 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them 

‘ath of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. 16mo, 


AGNES BOPETOUN S SCHOOLS AND Hi 
* y LID. \ 
Mrs. Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cts. - ee 








in the Heat, the 
. K. Dweedie, D.D. 





TRIPLE REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchia 
Complaints, and all Throat Irritations 
leading to Actual Consumption. 
its great feature is a treedom from every Component which 

roduces debility, and its unerring certainty in all of the above 

Bom: plaints rests with the fact that young and oid may use it 

every hour or half-hour without the least restraint. 

Make it your pocket companion by day, 
riend by night, using it whepever you please. 
Hunnewell’s Tolu Anodyne 
Jures all Complaintsof Nervous and Spasmodic char: 
such as Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism, Tooth: Ache, Bar- 
Ache, St. Vitus’ Dance, Bowel Complaints, Nervous 
Gemontinne <5 a tothat terror of all Nervous 


Hunnewell’s Electric Pils, 


Designed as a s) al assistant to the above-named prepara- 
tions in cases of Billousness and Indigestion. I am willing by 
ote mapiicliz, w Satenes the ean = equal in cases 

e great necessity isa gen orough Fami! 
Pye without making a Pill Box of the Stomach. 4 


to the valuable preparations now briefly notic- 
ed, is to learn their real character from the Pamphlets to be 
found with all dealers, or will be sent free by 


JOHN L. HUNNEWSELL, Propricter. 
PRACTICAL CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 


Boston, Mass. 
by the usual wholesale and retail dealersin every 
the reach of all. 


For sale 
__ | etty and town. Prices wi 


simile of signature over cork ot —— only. 
holesale agents tor Boston—J.W.HunxzwEi.& Co.; Gro 
U, Goopwix & Oo.; M. & Co.; Weexs & Porrer: 
=. Cutter & Oo., and Oarrer,Coicorp & Prastox. 


THE OLDEST YOUTH’S PAPER. 


The Youth’s Companion, Vol. 35. 


The Oldest Youth’s and Family Paper is the YOUTH’ 
COMPANION, which has already entered on its thirty-fitt 
volume. 

The present proprietors of the COMPANION have enlarg 
ed and improved it with new head, fair type and paper, and 
with fresh cuts, so that it wears to the eye an inviting extert- 
or. More than this, they have been successful ia awakenin 
an enlarged interest in its visits. By thousands of friends 1 
all parts of the land it is weekly greeted, and its appearanc 
halied with the greatest pleasure. “Has the Companie 
come ?’’is an inquiry that ed: 
young friends. 

This is due to the interest which is excited by the Compan- 
ion’s perusal. It is full of entertaining, useful matter, culled 
with the utmost care, and contributed by some of the best 
writers for our children and youth. No pains willbe spared 
to add to the elements of excellence by which it is already 
commended. Order it to the address of your fa 
Young friend, for one year, by sending one dollar to 

OLMSTEAD & ©0., 
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For the Companion. 
THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 

Harry Norton went to boarding school ina 
town about fifty miles from his own home. He 
was an only son and his parents were passion- 
ately fond of him, and always ready to do ev- 
erything for him which should tend to his com- 
fort and enjoyment. He had beenso much in- 
dulged, that he had never had a chance to learn 
to be obedient when a sacrifice of his own wish- 
es was required, and so he yielded to the very 
first temptation. 

It was the winter term at svhool. Already 
the ponds and the river near E——,had begun to 
be frozen over, and the boys were eagerly look- 
ing forward to the time when the ice should 
become a little firmer and they could have a 
chance to try their new skates. Those who 
were not the fortunate possessors of a new 
pair, were as busy as bees, during all their 
spare time, in mending their old oncs. Sleds 
were being put in good order, mittens hunted 
up, and all other needful articles prepared for 
the grand sliding and skating parties they 
were to have in two or three weeks. 

Harry spent a whole Saturday afternoon in 





tumbling the clothes out of his drawers, and 
looking in all probaltile and improbable places | 
for his skates, but no where were they to be | 
found ; and at last he was forced to conclude | 
that amidst the hurry and confusion of pack- | 
ing up, he must have left them at home ; so he | 
sat down and wrote to his father, begging him | 
to see if he could find them, or else to buy him 
@ new pair and send them on as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Three days passed by, and no bundle made 
its appearance at E——,, for Master Norton,but 
instead came the following letter. 

‘‘My Dar Son:—I am very sorry to be 
bey g to deny you any request you -= make, 
and | know what lam going to say will cause 

ou great disappointment, but surely my dear 
rry will be willing, for once, to sacrifice his 
own pleasure to the wishes of his parents. You 
remember last winter the gloom that was cast 
over our little village by the death of Edward 
and James Willis, who were drowned on Har- 
vey’s Pond, while skating with their friends. 
Since that terrible accident, your mother and | 
I have feared very much for your safety, for | 
you know a are a little fool-hardy. We| 
therefore think it best for you not to skate 
while away from home, and hope that if only 
out of kindness to our feelings, you will not be | 
tempted by any one to do so. Remember, it is | 
for your own good we ask it of you, so pray do | 
not disabey us. 
Your very affevtionate father.’’ 

“It is too bad!’’ exclaimed Harry, tossing 
the letter on the table. ‘They treat me ex» 
actly as if I wae a child, and I will not bear 
it! Iwill skate, and nobody will be the worse 
for it either.”’ 

Not long after this, Harry asked permission 
to spend the night with some cousins of his 
who resided about a mile from the school, and 
as he had often done so before, it was instantly 
granted, and he started off in high glee. 

The next morning his teachers notived with 
some surprise that he had not returned as ear-| 
ly as usual, but supposing something had oc- 
curred to detain him, they made no remark 
upon it. When, however, the day passed by, 
and the following morning his seat was still 
vacant, it was thought time to find out where 
Master Hanry was ; but what was the surprise 
and anxiety with which Mr. Eastman heard 
from the meesenger, whom he dispatched to 
his uncle’s, that Harry had not been there for 
more than a fortnight! 

Mr. Eastman immediately inquired of the 
whole school whether any one knew aught 
of the missing boy. Walter Steerforth, oneof 
the day scholars, rose in his seat, and stated 
that on Wednesday afternoon, Harry had call- 
ed at his house and borrowed his skates, say- 
ing that he was going skating and his own 
were broken. On hearing this, the deepest 
anxiety was felt by all present. 





The school was instantly bruken up, and 
parties of pupils and teachers started off in ev- 
ery direction to search for the boy. Ponds 
were dragged ; the river wes visited far up and 
down for many miles, but without success, un- 
til the latter part of the next day, whenat last 
among some tangled bushes at one side of Sun- 
cook Pond, was found the cold, dead body of 
Harry Norton. 

With pale, grave faces, his schoolmates 
gathered around to gaze upon the form of one 
who had 60 lately joined them in their sports 
and studies, but whose cheerful voice, and mer- 
ry, ringing laugh they would never hear again. 
Then they formed a kind of barrow, and 
laying upon it coats and shawls, they 


hearts and tearful faces, carried their son home 
to his native village. , 
Young friends, I say to you, a8 Mr. Eastm 
said to his scholars, ‘‘Boys, remember this, 
‘Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.’”’ M. A. BE. 


bird. That must be a ae Beat * 
not pause at the sight of such an o! : 
a short interval pst hc harreln the safe- 
ty of the bird ; but if, after all, the enemy 
ould be bold enough to risk an assault, it is 
most likely that its ness or rage would 
be spent on the glittering ap , inwhich 
case the creature is divested only of that which 
a little time will again supply. 

A like explanation may be offered of the use 
of the long and curious appendages of the head 
; and neck of various kinds of humming birds, 

which, however feeble, are a pugnacious race. 





VARIETY. 





THE CARP AMONG THE MINNOWS. 


When I was a boy, I lived not far from a 
ne by one, pretty brook that contained a great many lit- 

SOS Wily Se en ene | tle fishes—none ever grew there or ventured 
Their brows are inciosed tn golden crown, | there bigger than my jack-knife, and if 1 saw 
‘And clothed in white raiment they rest on the mead, | ON€ by chance as big as that, I was likely to 
Where the Lamb loveth his chosen to lead | remember it a good many days. Once, while 
on | I was looking a the bank for young check- 


THE GATHERING HOME. 
They are gathertog homeward from every land 


Before they rest they pass through the strife erberries, I caught sight of a carp, so much 
nenias water of death Gepedetn | larger than the common run, that 1 thought I 
ne 


must try to catch him. SoI bent up a pin, 
and baiting it with a grasshopper, tied a string 
to it (boys always have strings in their pock- 
— and stooped down to fish for the brown- 
backed stranger. Carp evidently prided him- 
self on his cunning, and it was some time be- 
fore he deigned to notice the bait at all, and 
in the meantime J had pulled up two or three 
minnows, and been obliged to catch as many 
new grasshoppers. Round and round swam 
the haughty carp, giving an occasional glance 
at my hook, with a sort of ‘‘catch-me-if-you- 
can”’ ex ion, and ionally giving the 
small fishes a push, as if he said, ‘*You little 
fools, do you think you know enough to pick 
a trap without getting caught? I’m half a 
mind to swallow you myeelf.’’ At length, 
however, the sly fellow grew hungry, and 
| plunging at the grasshopper, carried it off in 
triumph. Wise ew - did he look then, you 
may be sure. How the little minnows must 
have envied him, too! But I baited my hook 
again,and waited for him. He looked on 


y one. 
To some are the floods of the river still 
As they ford on their way to the heavenly hill, 
To others the waves run flerce and wild, 
Yet a'l reach the home of the undefiled 
One by one. 
_ We too shal} come to the river si e 
one, 
We are nearer its waters each evertide 
One by one. 
Wecan hear the noise and dash of the stream 
Now and a,ain turough onr life’s deep cream, 


Soretimes the floc ll the banks o’erflow, 
Sometimes in ripples the small waves go 
une by one. 





PENNY MICROSCOPES. 


There is a man who sometimes stands in Lei- 
cester Square, who sells microscopes at a penny 
each. They are made of a common pill box ; 
the bottom taken out,and a piece of window 
glass substituted. A small eye hole is bored 
in the lid, and thereon is placed the lens, the 
whole apparatus being painted black. Upon 
looking through one of these microscopes, 
was surprised to tind hundreds of creatures, 


a 


apparently the size of earth-worms, swimming 
about in all directions; yet on the object gluss 
nothing could be seen but a small speck of flour 
and water, conveyed there on the end of a lu- 
eifer match from a common inkstand, which 
was nearly full of this vivitied paste. 

Another microscope exhibited a single repre- 
sentative of the animal kingdom showing his 
impatience ah emer pucs by kicking vigor- 
ously. Though I must confess to a shudder, I 
could not help admiring the beauties of con- 
struction in this little monster, which, if at 
liberty, would have excited marderous feelings 

nfavorable to the prolongation of hisexistence. 
The sharp-pointed mouth with which he works 
his diggings ; hisside-claws, wherewith to hold 
on while at work; and his little heart, pulsat- 
ing slowly but forcibly, and sending a stream 
of blood down the large vessel in the centre of 
his white and transparent body, could also be 
seen and wondered at. 

When the stock of this sort of game runs 
short, a common carrot-seed is substituted, 
which, when looked at through a magnifier, is 
marvelously like an animal having a thick 
body and numerous legs projecting from the 
sides ; so like an animal that it has been mis- 
taken by an enthusiastic philosopher for an an- 
imal created in, or bya chemical mixture in 
conjunction with electricity. 

I bought several of these microsvo 
mined to find out how all this could be done 
fora penny. An eminent microscopist exam- 
ined them, and found that the magnifying pow- 
er was twenty diameters. The cost of the lens 
made of glass, of such a power, would be from 
three to — shillings. How, then, could the 
whole apparatus be made for a single penny? 

A tes revealed the mystery. The pill 
box was cut in two, and then it appeared that 
the lens was cut of Canada balsam, a transpa- 
rent gum. The balsam had been heated and 
carefully dropped into the eyehole of the pill- 
box. It then assumed the proper size, shape, 
transparency, and polish of a very well-ground 
glass lens. Our ingenious Jens-maker inform- 
ed me that he had been selling these microscopes 
for fifteen years, and that he and his family 
conjointly made them. One child cut out the 
pill-boxes, another the gap, another put them 
together, his wile painted them black, and he 
made the lenses.— Household Words. 





, deter- 


USE OF THE PEACOCK’S TAIL. 


The beauty of the peacock’s plumage was a 
theme of admiration in the remotest times; 


and the bird was sought after as capable of 





adding splendor to the magnifi of Solo- 
mon. ‘The chief display of this beauty arises 
from that arrangement of long and gorgeous 
feathers, which spring from the space between 
the region bebind 


has been a subject of doubt. At first sight it 
seems to be no better than a luxuriance of na- 
ture, and an incumbrance rather than a benefit. 
The action by which its splendor is outspread 
has also been an absurd manifestation 
of pride. But men are imperfect interpreters 
of the actions of animals; and a closer exami- 
nation of the habits of this bird will afford a 
different explanation. 

The tail of the peacock is ot a plainand hum- 
ble description, and seems to be of no other 
use besides aiding in the erection of the long 
feathers of the loins ; while the latter are sup- 
plied at their insertion with an arrangement 


of voluntary muscles, which contribute to their 


elevation, and to the other motions of which 


they are capable. If surprised bya foe, the 


the wings and the origin of 
the tail; but the use of this to the bird itself 


awhile in lordly contempt, while the small 
fry nibbled my bait, then darted upon it to car- 
ry it off as before, but I was too quick for 
him ; sooner than shot, he found himself lying 
on the bank, with the poor silly minnows. 

Morat.—‘‘A cunning fool is the biggest fool 
of ull.’’ The way to avoid the disaster of fol- 
ly is not to be artfully foolish, but rather to 
be never foolish. 


LOST BUT FOUND. 


A little child two years and three months 
old, was left at home by its mother in Bucks- 
rt, Me., September 3d, with two other chil- 
ren, while the mother visited a neighbor. 
When she returned the child was missing. 
Search was instituted by three hundred citi- 
zens during thut night, and the next night 
without success. Atlast on Thursday night, 
when almost all hope of the little one’s safety 
had been — a man found signs of a 
child having slept in a clump of bushes tlhiree 
miles from the house. On climbing a high 
tree, and looking about he saw the little wan- 
derer a short distance off eating berries ! 

Thus having been exposed for three days and 
nights to the elements, and through the heavy 
rain storm of Thursday evening, eating berries, 
making her bed in the soft grass oF 
ground, ehe was restored to her mother to the 
great rejoicing of all, and the reward of unre- 
mitting search, which it is surprising she 
should have escaped. When the child was 
handed to her mother, at some distance from 
home, she put her littlearms about her mo- 
ther’s neck, and said, ‘‘Mother, let us go 
home.’’ She did not complain of hunger, or 


ries, and being asked what she did for water, 
she said she found some and played with it 
with her hands.— Maine Evangelist. 


THE SEVEN OLD AND SEVEN NEW. 


The seven wonders of the world were : 

First, the Egyptian Pyramids. The largest 
of these is six hundred and ninety-three feet 
square, and four hundred and sixty-nine feet 
high, and its base covers eleven and one- 
fourth acres of ground. 

Second, the Mausoleum, erected to Mauso- 
lus, king of Caria, by his widow, Artemisia. 
lt was sixty-three feet long, and thirty-five 
feet high. 

Third, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. This 
was four hundred and twenty-five feet in length, 
and two hundred and twenty feet in breadth. 

Fourth, the walls and hanging Gardens of 
Babylon. These walls are stated, by Herodo- 
tus, to have been eighty-seven feet thick, three 
hundred and fifty feet high, and sixty miles in 
length ; and the statement is deemed credible 
by modern antiquarians. 

Fifth, the Colossus of Rhodes. This was a 
brazen statue of Apollo, one hundred and five 
feet in height, standing at the mouth of the 
harbor of Rhodes. 

Sixth, the statue of Jupiter Olympus, at 
Athens, which was made of ivory and gold, 
and was wonderful for its beauty rather than 
for its size, 

Seventh ,the Pharos of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
This was a light-house, five hundredsfeet high, 
on the island of Pharos at Alexandria, in Egypt. 
A fire of wool was kept burning on its summit 
during the night, to guide ships to the harbor. 

The seven wonders of the world are: The 
Art of Printing, Optical Instruments, Gun- 
powder, the Steam ine, Labor-saving, Ma- 
chinery, the Electric Telegraph, and the Pho- 
tograph. 


marsby | 


of having suffered anything, said she ate her- | 





placed the body on it. After covering it with 
branches of evergreen, they formed a proces: | 
sion, and bore it mournfully through the town, 
back to the school. 

Mr. Norton was instantly telegraphed,- and 
be and his wife came on, and with sorrowful 


peacock presently erects its us feathers, 
and the enemy at once beholds starting up be- 
fore him, a creature which his terror cannot 
fail to magnify into the bulk implied by the 
circumstance of a glittering circle of the most 
dazzling hues—his attention at the same time 
apna by s hundred glaring eyes meeting 
is in every direction. A hiss from the 
head in the centre, ia attonded 
of the most icuous portion of this bulk ; 
which is, in itself, an action of retreat, being 
caused by a receding motion of the body of the 


‘LAZY BOyYs. 


A lazy boy makes a man, just as sure 
asa crooked. sapling makes a crooked tree. 
Who ever yet saw a boy grow up in idleness, 
that he did 1 not make a shiftless vagabond when 
one ae a man, unless pe bad AY fortune left 
to keep up appearances great mass 
thiowen, pagan, and criminals that 4 fill our 


by an advance 








| penitentiaries and almshouses, have come to 


| What they are, by being brought up in idlenes. CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND Re. 
itute the busi 





Those who const portion of PLECTOR, 
| the community, those who make our great and Velume Forty-two. 
| useful men, were trained up in their boyhood 





| to be industrious. 
Tne CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR, 
oldest of the Baptist weekly os 


Forty-Second Volume with the beginning of Wo0n ite 
MY DUTIES AS A SABBATH SCHOLAR. th 


year. It is issued im clear tvpe, on a large sheet pho ca 
I must remember the Lord’s day, to keep it —e 
. tchman has never been received with 
c] aemicee he eS sees 
. . 4 Da its history, when so bh 

2.’ I must always be at school in time. | thought, and money have been expended ois oon 

3. I must learn my lessons perfectly, and re- | creased pecuniary facilities which it has enjoyed 
peat them distinctly. its enlarged subscription list, have enabled its publishers to 
. I must be quiet, serious and attentive, — among its regular contributors some of the best writers 


the country. The current year already Promises to excel) 


5 
during all the exercises. 
5 the past In this respect. While old contributors ang Corres. 


must be obedient and submissive to my 





pondents are several di gentlemen in 
parents and teachers. the religious and literary world have already engaged as pt 
6. I must bejtruthful, honest and obliging, | ular contributors. 


to all those around me. 
7. I must give my heart wholly to God, 
praying to him and studying his word every 


Among these are “Riverside,” [Rev. George B. Ide, DD.) 
of Springfield. Also “Herbert,” of New York, [Rev. Willian 
Hague, D.D.,] whose letters or articles are full of fresh 
thought, expressed with brilliancy and point. Assurances 
are constantly reaching the publishers of the eminent 
of interest felt in the weekly coming of this journal inio the 
many families which it visits. In this respect we have never 
been more cheered and encouraged. 

Our aims are at the highest order of religious neWspaper 
excellence ; and in these times on which we have fallen, which 
again try ‘“‘men’s souls,” it will be our steady endeavor tw 
give full digests of intelligence, and to retiect tully as hereto. 
tore, the Christian and patriotic sentiment of the people, such 
as the crisis demands of Freemen, not vmitting a wide breadth 
of religious reading and information. A complete Family Pa. 
per is our ideal, We invite Pustors, Ministers of the Gospel, 
Friends generally, as well as Local Agents, to give us in this 
work their unremitted co-operation, while it receives our in- 
creased attention to make it acceptable and uselul. We shal) 
give all that is reliable and fitting jor publication of the tir. 
Ting and perilous eraon which we are entering. Subscrip- 
tions can commence with any number. 


Vnable, in my own strength, to perform all 
these duties, Lord Jesus, he: pm thy grace ; 
grant me the Holy Spirit, to and guide 
me, and bring me at last to heaven. Amen. 





WHAT A CHILD CAN DO. 


A brother who labors most efficiently for the 
Sunday school cause, gave an account of a poor 
little girl, the child of a poor woman who gain- 
ed her bread by selling apples in the market. 
This little child was taken to the Sabbath 
school, and there she was converted to Christ. 
| She then, like a little missionary, persuaded 
| two other poor little girls to attend the Sab- 
bath school, who were also brought to the Sa- 
viour, and became devoted Christians. As 
these children grew up to the ages of fifteen 
or sixteen, they were sent to a part of the coun- 
try where nothing was done for the religi 
instruction of children, and where, by their 
influence and efforts, eleven Sunday schools 
have been formed. These eleven bree ae 
the influence they are exerting, may be traced | ‘ r 
to the efforts of the poor little daughter of the | Pra'bey scrmon suuertenuees) puMing Dr. Putuam's 
apple woman. #rom the Boston True Flag, (quoting from a leading edito- 
rial of April 17th :— 

“he Christan Watchman und Kefector, ove of the ablest 
religious newspapers that we receive,” &c. 

From a irieud at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., who writes under 
date of April 2¥th, enclosing payment : 

“Should teel a great void iu my home circle without the 
Watchmun and Keflector, which has visited us weekly for 
twelve years.” 


RECENT ASSURANCES. 

The following are taken from among other kind words. 

From the Soston Daily Journal, May 1) th: 

“We refer our readers to the card of the proprietors of the 
Watchman and Reflector. We can cheerfully endorse aj) 
that the prop claim for their paper, which we regard 
as one of the most ably conducted of its class in the country,” 

From the Norfol& County, (dMuss.,) Journal: 

“The Christiun Watchman und Keflector, which is decided. 
ly the best cunuucteu religious Journal in New Englaud,shows 





THE CROW AND THE PITCHER. 


-A crow, ready to die with thirst, flew with 
joy toa pitcher which he beheld at some dis- 
tance. When he came he found water in it 
indeed, but so mar the bottom that with all 
his stooping and straining he was not able to 
reach it. Then he endeavored to overturn the 
pitcher, so that at least he might be able to get 
a little of it; but his strength was not suffi- 
cient for this. At last, seeing some pebbles 
lie near the place, he cast them one hy one into 
the pitcher, and thus by degrees raised the wa- 
ter up to the very brim, and thus satisfied his 
thirst. 

Tus Appiication.—Many things which can- 
not be effected by ae or by the common 
way, may yet be brought about by some new 
ual untried means.—sop’s Fi 


PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 

From pastor of Baptist church, Westerly, R.1, under date 
of April 29th, enciusing payment: 

“Change of residence compels one to cast away all papers 
which he does not highly value, but 1 caunot do otherwise 
than bear about with me the back numbers of the Watchman 
and Retiector. They are like old triends with whom it is hard 
Ww part.” 

@a~ We propose as a speciai inducement for new subscrib- 
ers, the Sullowing: Any new subscriber sent in between the 
present and July lst, shall receive the paper to the end of 
1861 for one doliar, trom the time his name is received, or to 
the 1st of July, 1562, tor two dollars. Aduress Publishers f 


WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR, 


22 Scuoot Srreet, Boston, Mass. 
GOTHAM, 


Gotham is a name often given to New York} ~~ 
by itsinhabitants. In Europe, it is a term of 
reproach, and ‘the wise men of Gotham’’ is 
generally laughed at. In Kelly’s Proverbs of 
all Nations, the following explanation is given : | “Cy. "address Dr 8.3 FITCH, 714 Broadway, New Tome 
Gotham is a village of Nottinghamshire, de- ut Six Lectures on mn the Causes, Prevention and Cure ot 

i q - 4 WBERBE ; dF - 
clared by universal consent, for — ber plaints. On the mode of Preserving health to pk 
known, to be the bead quarters of stupidity in Xears.. 3 pages, 21 engravings. rice, cents, in silver or 
this country, on whose inhabitants all sorts of | *.°- ‘ 

oo ‘tee: ork on Heart Disease, Paisy, , Dyspep- 
| ridiculous stories might be fathered. Thecon- eins Caetiany, Chaban hebened ate tee 
| venience of having a butt for sarcasm has been | dren, Cholefa aud Ungler4 Morbus, Bilious Cholic, Costiveness 
| recognized by all nations. The ancient Greeks 


VALUABLE TO’ THE SICK OR WELL. 
Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read and approv- 











Diptheria, Sore Throats, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever and the 


diseases of elderly and old people, with Meuical Puescriptions 
had their B tia which was for them what tor ¥ of these diseases. The Prescriptionsalone worth $ouu. 


Suabia is for the modern Germans. The Ital-} Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease? 
ians compare foolish people to those of Zago, | 163 pages, 6 engravings. Price, 50 cents. Say which book yo 
‘swho sowed needies that they might have a will have, giving Name, State, County and Post Ottice. 
crop of crowbars, and manured the steeple to _—— 

make it grow.” 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourths ofall the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces . 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood, 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount of iron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suffers, and unless the defi- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina- 
ble complaint, all however arising from deterioration or 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


THE NEEDFUL COURAGE. 


Whatever you be in rank, fortune, or abili- 
ties, be not a coward. Courage is the armor 
of the heart, and the safeguard of all that is 
good in this world. Not the valor that faces 
the cannon, or braves the perils of the wilder- 
ness and wave. That is a useful quality, and 
much to be respected, yet only after its kind, 
jasa thing which you may share with your 

dog. But courage to speak the truth, though 
| it be out of favor and fashion; to stand by the 
| right when it is not the winning side ; to give 
the wrong its true name, no matter what oth- 


er people think or say—that is the bravery | , Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
most wanted in these » of much profession Description, Penden to Const mapttia, Weaknem of tae Sune. 


j and little practice. 


Organs, Prolapsus teri and diseases of the female system 
iy, ail complaints accompanied by weakness or 
Prostration of physical and mental energy. In all these cases 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


A PERILOUS SITUATION. 


A little girl who was out blackberrying 
shortitime since,in south-western Pennsylvania, IRON IN THE BLOUD. 
was alarmed by a noise in the bushes at a little “a win 
distance, and hastily climbed a tree by the aid | pniet may be relied upon as etrietiy Pompe ty hwy — 
of a high fence byitsside. She had not got far dela) Ee an tse, cn epplication, show the online 
up the tree when she sawa large black bear| Evzsy Ixvauip Smoutp Reap Tuxse Facts, and avail bim- 
come toward it, and begin to ascend after her. | %! °F Berself of this invaluable remedy. 
In great terror she clim to the very top, JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 
| where the bear coul ‘ not follow her, bore, be} 
| the smallness of the trunk ; and thereshe had No 39 Summer Srreer, Boston. 
| to cling for two hours, until rescued by herfa-| For sale by all Druggists, Pa 


| ther and brother, who had come out to search 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 





e the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 
of its wonderful success is the sinuple fact that it at pa 
plies the deticiency of that indispensabie 








|for her. Her father, having a rifle, shot the 
| bear, killing him at the first fire. 
| 


‘Do draw up the curtain, mother, do draw 
up the curtain,” said a little child from her 
trundle-bed, “for I want the eyes of heaven 
to keep watching me all night. If I wakeup, 
I love to look at them, if I don’t wake up they 
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Every one that to the throne must put . Srx Corms MEN? 
‘afoot upon he orn. The way to the crown |" Ss ™™* ner “pee ew 
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